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OUR DAILY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
j ‘ —_—~ 

Osx of the most prominent characteristics of our own litera” 
ture, as distinguished from any other age or nation, is the im- 
mense influence exerted by our Daily Newspaper Press. The 
highest degree of perfection has naturally been attained in our 
large cities, where the extent of its circulation is greater and 
the facilities for rapid publication more easily obtained. The in- 
fluence exerted upon the minds of the people by these leading 
journals is commensurate with the number of those who daily 
pore over their columns; and the merchant before entering 
upon the business of the day, the speculator before the hour for 
driving a bargain arrives, the lawyer before his client’s rap is 
at the door, must all humbly bend the knee to our modern Ben. 
Franklins. . 

But when the contents have been well digested by our city 
friends their influence is scarcely begun. They must also fur- 
nish nutriment to their country cousins, which have become se 
abundant, that if two neighbours erect their dwellings with any 
ordinary degree of nearness, a printing establishment is sure’to 
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start up over the way. These are only empty barns and sheds, 
against which the vibrations of the voice of our Worlds, our 
Heralds, our Tribunes may strike and be echoed into other 
ears. In the days of our fathers an editor of a country news- 
paper could hold up his head in respectable ‘society with amaz- 
ing self-complacency ; but the man who steals paragraphs is as 
humble now-a-days as the dog that stealeth sheep. 

Thus from our large cities as centres, is daily promulgated a 
mass of general information and of common sense, which ‘ere 
long, through these faithful mediums, reaches the remotest vil- 
lage. However original the material may appear to the benighted 
brethren of the backwoods it’s the veritable liquid that has been 
flowing through so many channels from their common source on 
Manhattan Island or the city of Brotherly Love, The influ- 
ence thus exerted has had its effect upon the contemporary 
branches of modern literature. The orator no longer prepares 
his discourse with a view to the conviction and persuasion of his 
hearers alone, but in like manner is he on his guard against the 
harsher criticisms of more fastidious readers on the day follow- 
ing. As a natural consequence oratory has been unduly re- 
stricted from its former limits. The impassioned appeals of a 
Demosthenes, the bursts of lyric rapture of a Mirabeau, the 
plain common sense combined with that secret power of the 
orators of our own Revolutionary times are now in a great mea- 
sure superseded by the elaborate and carefully prepared essay ; 
which is indeed to be delivered orally in our Lyceums or our 
Academies of Music, but which is to appear in our metropolitan 
press the day following. However faithfully our modern orators 
may endeayor, at the hour of delivery, to please his auditors, 
the reporter by his side has a full share of regard during the 
weeks or even months of preparation. 

Other departments of literature, though perhaps less dizestly, 
are in a degree subject to the same influence. 

"The poet, in embryo, before he can glide smoothly over the 
waves of public favor, must be launched forth by the plaudits 
of our Daily Press; whilst, on the other hand, its anathema* 
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are sufficient to consign him to utter and irremediable oblivion. 
So too with the novelist, the biographer or the historian; all 
alike stand in need of its encomiums as an introduction to an 
intelligent and appreciative public, as well as freedom from its 
hostile assaults to continue permanently in favor. 

Thus we see what an all pervading influence is exerted—an 
influence which permeates every branch of polite literature, 
moulding public opinion at its will and guiding it in the channel 
of its own intelligence. 

The source of this power, which ae been so rapidly attained, 
is attributable both to the existence of our free institutions and 
to the peculiar characteristics of the American mind. Our own 
Republic has been the first to place in the hands of the News- 

.paper Press a genuine and unrestricted freedom. Other nations 
have gradually approached it, but failed in the attempt. Eng- 
land is to-day yielding more and more to the demands of her 
leading journals ; but there is still evidently room for improve- 
ment. They are nominally free, but let their opinions once 
clash with the dictates of royalty, and it would probably. be 
found that it is only in-the name. On American soil, where 
less than a century ago a blow was inflicted against anarchy 
which it can never survive, the freedom of the press has ceased 
to be a meaningless title, and has become a true and living re- 
ality. Liberty of the press is the natural and unavoidable re- 
sult of our free institutions. And with this freedom. has come 
the attendant power of which we have spoken. As long as 
this liberty continues we have reason to believe that the power 
and influence of the Daily Newspaper Press will be ever on the 
increase. But this influence is due perhaps not so much to our 
free institutions, as to the peculiarities of our national character. 
We may be said to be, as distinguished from other commu- 
nities, of the order of lazy-intellectual, combined with a remarka- 
ble phrenological protuberance, commonly styled inquisitiveness. 
Jonathan can appreciate a good thing, but he wants as little 
trauble as possible in getting at it.. He is also prodigiously 
fond. of knowing “ what's going on,” and nothing pleases the 
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fellow so well as the idea-that on the sheet before him he has 
intelligence from all parts of the globe—something about every 
body’s business but his own. Hence, when he gets the morn- 
ing paper, he’s composure personified for several hours. So well 
adapted is it to his peculiar temperament, that he only too often 
makes it the “man of his counsel aud the guide of his path’’— 
an oracle.to which he resorts for information and—for brains. 
He is inquisitive and hence regards as of highest importance 
this great focus of intelligence and general information ; his is 
a high order of intellect and such as appreciates the talent with 
which the journal is conducted ; and he is lazy, and whilst others 


_ may travel for miles and sit upon hard benches to listen to the 


eloquence of our statesmen and orators, hé would prefer to read 
the report the morning following, in the quiet and ease of his 
own drawing-room. 

Having thus shown the powerful influence exerted, the source 
whence it originates and the strong probability of its continu- 
ance and rapid increase, the question naturally arises, what 
should be the character of these leading journals of the land? 
As newspapers they must necessarily contain an accurate and 
full account of all the important events of the day, whether in 
the world of science, politics, or religion. This requisite, im. 
portant as it is, we now pass by as secondary to those higher 
qualifications which should always characterize the organs of a 
great and growing peoplée—the centeral foci of a nation’s 
thought. 

I. In the first place, the corps of editors must be men of marked 
ability. This position, which we readily assume, needs no ar- 
gument for its support. Nor do we less readily assert that 
without this qualification they cannot look for success. Proba- 
bly there never has existed a nation whose common people were 
so universally educated as our own. Nor is this education by 
any means of a low order. Ours is not a dull and inactive 
public, wielded by here and there an aristocrat in the world of 
mind, but is, above all ofhers, an intelligent and appreciative 
one. Hence, to meet their demands, our leading journals must 
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be conducted by men of tact and ability; and the moment the 
editorial column falls short in this regard, its patronage is at 
anend. The ability, too, which is in demand, is of the highest 
order. However true it may be of the conductors of the echo, 
it is a mistaken idea that every broken down literary hack can 
find a resort in the sanctum sanctorum of our city press. The 
style which should grace the editorial columns is such as but 
few have successfully acquired. It is found neither in the prosy 
dissertations of our philosophers, nor the insignificant trash of 
our yellow covered literature ; neither in the bombastic effusions 
of our modern stump orators, nor the more ponderable matter 
of our Quarterly Reviews. The Editor’s is the two-fold capa- 
city of reviewer and, as one who is dependent upon, one 
whose duty it is, in a measure, to gratify, the public taste. Asa 
reviewer the subjects of which he is to treat are of a most va- 
ried nature. The characters of men, the important occurrences 
of the day, the improvements in science, literature and the arts, 
our relations with foreign powers are among the themes which 
repeatedly demand a share ofthis attention. The ability to meet 
such a demand is evidently of the highest order and we may 
safely say that but few are adequate to the task. To do justice 
to such subjects as daily present themselves are needed the 
distinctness of mental perception of the logician, the concise 
thinking and close reasoning of the jurist, the liberal breadth of 
views of the statesman and the patriot, no less than the strong, 
lively and warm imagination of the poet. To bring forth daily 
in his columns new thoughts and new ideas, and not the worth- 
less re-hash of his own and other men’s minds, and to continue 
his labors for years in succession, there is needed no small de- 
gree of originality. According as he is competent of bringing 
forth rich treasures from this great storehouse will be his power. 

However brightly the flame may shine forth for a moment, 
unless material is furnished for its consumption, it will soon de- 
cline. However powerfully the hydrant may pour forth its 
liquid stream, unless a vast reservoir is in reserve from which it 
may receive increased supplies, it will soon cease to act. So 
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the editor, although when he first enters the editorial sanctum 
he may become the favorite of an admiring public, unless he 
have this reserved power whence he may continue to draw forth 
refreshing draughts, he must sooner or later fall from whatever 
degree of eminence he may have attained. His style must also 
be conformed to the different classes of minds which are turned 


to his columns. His order and method should be clear; his 


manner of expression warm and animated, and at the same time 
untrammeled by the blandishments of Rhetoric, which only 
serve to conceal or rather to absorb important meaning and 
more solid thought. 

II. The second requisite which we deem essential to a well con- 
ducted and successful journal is, entire freedom from the politi- 
cal prejudices of the day. In order to answer fully the true 
ends of its being, it must follow at the heels of no particular 
party—be borne down ky no sectional animosities or local dis- 
likes. It should rise triumphantly above all party feeling 
rather than suffer itself to fall into the whirlpool of political 
strife and be carried by its irresistible power to an early and 
inevitable destruction. 

The fact that the influence exerted by the different political 
circles of the day is evil, needs no support from us. That 
government which was founded by such as Washington, Adams 
and Jefferson, is now entrusted into the hands of demagogues 
and time serving politicians. Our national capitol, whose walls 
have listened to the voice of such as Webster, Benton and Clay, 
is now defiled by the shouts of disunion and civil war, uttered 
by the frantic factionists of both sections of the country. As 
a natural consequence mutual hatred has been engendered and 
local animosities enkindled. An influence, at once degrading 
and repulsive to every patriot, permeates the whole system of 
our national! polities, and, centering in our national capitol with 
all its corrupting and debasing tendencies, every honest citizen 
is ready’to exclaim, with the Jew of oid: “Can any good come ° 
out of our Nazareth ?’’ He who once embarks upon these tempes- 
tuous waters is almost inevitably hurled into the fatal vortex of 
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bribery and corruption. Many are the talents that have thus 
been sacrificed on the political altar, and many the bright hopes 
that have thus been forever dispelled. Exerting such an influ- 
ence upon individuals it necessarily follows that the leading 
journals of the land, in yielding to the influence, must be con- 
taminated thereby. They at once descend from the true dignity 
of their position and become unworthy of the laurels which, as 
the organs of a free and happy people, they are permitted to 
wear. It is seldom we meet with a more repulsive sight than 
when our daily press, wielding the immense influence it does, 
stoops to follow submissively at the heels of a few petty politi- 
cians and allows itself to become warped and prejudiced by such 
associations. We have but too many examples in our own times. 
On the one hand a leading journal yields to the claims of a 
particular sect, follows it in all its errors, until the ostensible 
head of the establishment comes forth before the world and pro- 
claims himself—not an humble seeker after truth—not the 
friend of the institutions under which he lives—but an ardent, 
yet disappointed, office seeker. On the other hand, with still 
less principle, a journal enters the political auction, with “ For 
sale to the highest bidder!’ inscribed upon it, until, having 
twisted and turned and turned and twisted, it finds it hard to 
obtainga purchaser. Such courses of action we intuitively pro- 
nounce unworthy of their position, and if their is any place 
where loyalty to the Constitution and the Union is to be ad- 
mired—or a conservative regard for the interests of the country 
and the whole country, it is in these organs of our nation’s 
thought. 

When we look back to the brilliant career of those good old 
statesmen, whose voices are nowsilent in death, but whose names 
are forever recorded upon the tablets of our memory the irre- 
sistible sensation that arises within us is that of admiration. 
And why? Because we find in them men in whose hearts no 
sectional interests were paramount, no local animosities en- 
kindled, but such as were possessed of an ardent love of the 
Constitution and the Union. So it is with the leading journals 
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of the land which are to day exerting a more widely extended 
influence than those master minds of the ‘generation before us. 
Would they receive the approbation of the reading public, would 
they meet the wants of a great and growing nation, let them 
manifest by the general tenor of their articles that they too are 
the friends of the Union and the Constitution, and that their’s 
is a spirit of conservatism and loyalty to the interests of their" 
common country. Acting in this capacity they serve more fully 
to carry out the true ends for which they were formed, and, 
until the spirit of patriotism of our forefathers is forever blotted 
out from the American heart, they must and will be successful. 
ILI. But there is still another requisite that must not be over- 
looked. Our's is preeminently a christian people. Founded by 
those who fled from their native shores and endured the trials of a 
bleak and forbidding wilderness to insure that inestimable priv- 
ilege of worshipping God according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, the soil upon which they trod still nourishes those 
who bear the impress of their character. The policy which 
they established was a sort of Theocracy. God himself was to 
govern his people; and the select band of religious votaries— 
the men whose names an immutable decree had registered from 
eternity as the objects of divine love, whose election had been 
manifested to the world by their conscious experience of religion 
in the heart, whose union was confirmed by the most solemn 
compact formed with heaven and oneanother around the memo- 
rials of a crucified Redeemer—were, by the fundamental law 
of the colony, constituted the oracles of the divine will. Whilst 
other nations had placed the reins of government in the hands 
of a monarch or an opulent oligarchy, these Calvinsts of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose descendants comprise three fourths of our na- 
tive born citizens, established the reign of the visible church— 
a commonwealth of the chosen people in covenant with God. 
The influence of these early institutions is still performing its 
important work, and upon the shores of America, consecrated 
by the vows of our pious ancestors to the ‘one great cause of 
holiness and truth, the religion of the humble Nazarene finds 
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its noblest, its highest developement. Let him who doubts it 
look abroad over the land and decide. What means the silence 
of the Sabbath, when the busy thoroughfare is hushed and the 
whole continent seems to be at rest? What mean the myriad 
churches with their spires pointing you to the great white 
throne where sits the Governor of this great Republic? What 
mean the Bible Associations in every county and township 
throughout the land, placing the everlasting gospel in the hands 
of our fellow countrymen ? What means that array of the talent 
and intellect of the nation, which is to-day on the side of Him 
who was once “ Despised and rejected of men?’ Do not all 
these unite and tell us in one common accent that ours is a peo- 
ple whose God is the Lord? Do they not declare in terms 
that can not be unheeded, that the “ Head of the corner” of 
this noble fabric is the “‘ Stone which the builders rejected?” 

Hence it is that, as faithful exponents of our national char- 
acter, our leading journals must be pervaded by the same ele- 
vated moral and religious tone. Their duty it is to pay due 
deference to the thousands of their readers who regard the 
religion of our forefathers as a sacred thing. When pursuing 
a contrary course, whether by the open assaults of an avowed 
enemy, or the silent thrusts of a timid and secret foe, they are 
trespassing on forbidden ground. It is their privilege to assist 
in spreading abroad that light which is now dawning upon the 
world ; and, engaged in the noble work, then, and not till then, 
do they prove themselves worthy of.the people they represent. 

Such then as we have described should be the character of 
our newspaper press, and in so far as it falls short of the 
- standard we have laid down, so far do we pronounce it inade- 
quate to the duties it assumes. ¥ 

The question naturally arises, is there such a journal now in 
the hands of the American people? In answer to this we would 
reply, although the press has often been entrusted in the hands 
of men of high intellectual culture and literary taste, it has, in 
some measure, fallen short of these requirements. Some months 
since, the en of the public was called to the first appear- 
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ance of a new daily paper in our metropolis, which, notwith- 
standing so many formidable rivals, stepped boldly forth into 
the literary arena. It is to this that we would point our reader 
as the journal which we regard as more fully in accordance with 
the several requirements we have mentioned. 

To assert that the editorial columns of The World evince a 
high order of ability and such as is surpassed by none of its 
cotemporaries, is but a statement to which every casual observer 
will immediately assent. The clear, flowing style, combined 
with a sound judgment and common sense, is characteristic 
alike of all its articles. And whether it treats of topics of an 
individual or national character, whether of principles or men, 
with a full conception of the importance of the subject before 
it, its criticisms are the productions of mature and ripened 
genius, which he who reads cannot but respect. It is in this 
regard, however, that the different journals stand more nearly 
on an equality, and we think we may say, almost without 
extravagance, that through their pages we are daily favored 
with the productions of some of the ablest minds of the day. 

In the second essential requisite we have mentioned, the 
journal before us has assumed a noble and patriotic stand—one 
far in advance of any of its cotemporaries. Disdaining the 
dictates of policy when at variance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government and the true spirit of our national 
jurisprudence, it has not bowed the knee to Baal. No party 
has yet received its homage, nor will they receive it until, like 
itself, they become “ thoroughly national in their tone, ever on 
the side of the Constitution and the laws, and, by just state- 
ment, and calm appeal, seek to allay the sectional discord which . 
designing and hot headed partizans labor to excite.” Then, 
and not till then, we have reason to believe, will The World 
become a partizan journal. 

This spirit of conservatism has preserved its columns intact 
from the dross of party slang and personal animosities, so 
prominent in other leading journals of the day. Instead of 
tampering with the tastes and dislikes of either political sect it 
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has, by its wide experience and political information, shown 
itself superior to them all. And after reading the columns of 
so many of our partizan journals, it is at least pleasant to turn 
from the load of calumny and falsehood to the statesmanlike 
pages of the journal in question. 

Though independent in the fullest and noblest sense of the 
term, 7'he World is by no means neutral. Dodging no politi- 
cal question of the day, its opinions have been expressed with 
that degree of candor and frankness becoming its position, while 
those who differ from it have been treated with the fairness and 
respect which a mind unfettered by prejudice will always dis- 
play. 
Notwithstanding the elevated tone of its political opin- 
ions, Zhe World might be pronounced deficient, did it not em- 
body in itself the third requisite we have mentioned, and which 
has been so generally neglected by cotemporary journals. But 
here is its chief excellence. Its very origin was found “ in the 
widely prevalent feeling that the time has come for living Chris- 
tianity to assert itself in secular journalism more positively 
than it has yet done.” In accordance with the principles of 
its founders, from the day of its earliest issue in June last until 
the present, the same elevated moral tone has pervaded its col- 
umns. It is not the journal for the bar-room or the gambling 
saloon ; but is, on the other hand, such an one as a father 
would readily place in the hands of his family, and feel that 
the morals of the household would receive no injury from the 
contact. It recognizes in all its articles, and all its opinions 
are moulded by, the elevated character of that religion which 
underlies our government and is paramount in the hearts of our 
people. Such, then, being the character of The World, we 
pronounce it eminently worthy of its position—the organ of an 
enlightened, conservative and Christian people. 
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THE STORM-KING, 
A POPISH LEGEND OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 





1 Deep the darkness that enshrouded, 
Silent wood, and vale, and stream ; 
And the sky so darkly clouded, 

As to banish every beam ; 
While in gusts the fitful breeze, 
Sadly sighed among the trees, 

As their branches with each other they entwine ; 
When from out his cloud-capped car, 
Tke Storm-King blew his blast of war: 
“ With this night, and with this hour, 

All is mine!” 


2 In a cavern dark and dismal, 

Sat a friar, worldly wise ; 
‘ Thinking o’er his vows baptismal, 
Though a demon in disguise ; 
While amid the lightning’s glare, 
Might be seen a maiden fair, 
Humbly pleading, that he would not then resign, 
Every hope of sins forgiven, 
Every hope of joy in heaven! 
But he muttered in his madness— 
“ Thou art mine!” 


3 “ Think ye, had I not secured t hee, 
As my dear, exclusive prize— 
I would hither have allured thee, 
To confront those tearful eyes? 
Nay! within this very hour, 
Thou shalt know my priestly power, 
Can absolve thee, or can crush that heart of thiue ! 
Take of Earth thy farewell view ! 
Bid sweet life a long adieu ! 
Or forever now consent 
. To be mine!” 


4 “Cease thy boasting, craven scorner ! 
Know, & maiden’s heart is brave ! 
Death far sooner than dishonor, 
Shail eonsign me to the grave! 
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And my phantom shall pursue, 
Every object dear to you— 


Still forever round thy heart strings closely twine ! 


And thy soul no rest shall know, 

From the pangs of phrenzied woe, 

E’en when death shall grimly murmur— 
Thou art mine.” 
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5 Fiercer blew the blast, and louder 
Rose the storm’s discordant wail ; 
And the Storm-king sterner, prouder, 
Swifter rode upon the gale! 

Now he mocks at human fears— 
Now he laughs at Terror’s tears, 


As the lightning’s round his temples intertwine ; 


And he revels in his power, 
Through that fearful midnight hour, 
Fondly boasting in his triumph— 

“ All is mine.” 


6 Though the forests loud are chiding, 
Still before him they must fall ; 
And without their master’s bidding, 
Sweeps be through each palace hall ! 
High nor low, nor rich or poor, 
Feel themselves with him secure ; 
Bu. their every darling joy they resign, 
If he only will be gone ! 
So he madly rushes on— 
But he tells them: “ Ye are captives— 
Ye are mine!” 


7 Thus amid the tempest flying, 
Lo the Storm-King swiftly sped ; 
’Till amid the gloom espying, 
Tresses tinged with ruby red— 
He descended to the cave, 

Now, alas! become a grave! 





“Dust to dust,” said he, “I gladly would consign ; 


But the crown of glory, now 
Circling round this crimson brow, 
Tells me plainly this one never 

Can be mine !” 
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8 On he went, ascending higher, 
In the cavern, dark and drear ; 
Soon he saw the fiendish friar, 
Trembling with oppressive fear. 
Shrinking back, the friar tries 
To hide the demon from his eyes ; 

But the sulphur and the flame more brilliant shine ! 
And the storm-king shakes his pinion, 
Crying: ‘‘ Wretched popish minion ! 
Such a friar without doubting— 

Must be mine !” 


9 “Hearest thou not my voice of thunder ! 

See’st thou not my piercing eye ! 

And the scorpions that wander 

Through my locks of gory dye! 

Feel you not my scorching breath ! 

Fear you not approaching death ! 
Legate of perdition! say there is no sign 

Marked upon thy guilty brow, 

Which proclaims thee even now, 

Demon cursed! thus denying— 

Thou art mine!” 


10 “If these claims should be disputed, 
You would but renew the strife ; 
For the devil’s work is suited 
To the tenor of your life! 
If you would with patience bear, 
Purgatorial despair, 
Take this parchment! in one single crimson line, 
Will to me thy guilty whole — 
All thy body—all thy soul— 
And that freely and forever— 
Thou art mine!” 


11 Not ’till came the storm king nearer, 

Darting forth his breath of flame, 
Did this guilty son of error, 
Dar® to write his gory name! 
Then the demon seized the friar— 
Wrapped him in his robe of fire— 

Bore him far to meet his sentence so condign ! 
Though the tempest raged anon, 
Still the weird-one hasted on, 
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Often saying to the friar— 
“ Thou art mine !” 
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12 Brightly beamed the summer morning— 
Gently sighed the morning breeze— 
Still night’s teardrops were adorning, 
Waking flowers and waving trees— 
Still the spirit of that maiden, 

Lingered near with glory laden, 
Which amid her golden tresses it would twine— 
When an angel from the skies, 
Said to it: “Fair spirit, rise! 
Come with me to glory’s temple— 
Thou art mine !” 


Nort Draas. 


COLLEY CIBBER. 

Colley Cibber, was a poet-laureate, an actor, a dramatist, a 
coxcomb, a driveller, and a wit. Whatever else he was, does 
not concern us now. There are his virtues, his vanities, his 
titles, and what they include, includes the public life of the 
subject of this sketch. They are tangent to every point in the 
circle of humanity, where he touched it: and what else there 
was of him, the world—the great world—failed to see. And 
so he went by those titles and those epithets, and so he died, 
his life and history spanned by the space they cover: and now 
a word or two of him, a hundred years after the bones of the 
poor actor, the wit, the driveller, and the dramatist were laid 
quietly, so quietly away for ever—where this poor vessel of 
infirmity may be ‘ dust like Alexander's ?’ 

A famous and worldly wise Italian philosopher «concludes, 
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that to obtain success in life a man must adapt himself to the 
temper of the times in which he lives, Now the year 1671, 
furnished in a small way a happy illustration of old Machiavel- 
li’s principle in the person of Colley Cibber. But we remark, 
it seems in no wise difficult to follow out in some sense the max- 
im given us. For the world we are born into bids us at birth, 
‘fall in,’ take place among its awkward squad, and bide pa- 
tiently our time in the ranks. Most men have done as they 
were bidden, for the choice lies between falling in and falling 
out. Few choose the latter alternative; they draw as seldom 
a recruit, and die with a sense of unjust ignominy over them : 
another age writes their epitaph, and does justice to their mem- 
ory and uprightness. But they had an uncomfortable time of 
it themselves, and were shunned, and burned at stakes, and 
stoned for unbelievers. So the wily Italian spake a wise world- 
ly maxim: and Colley Cibber followed it. He took this world 
as he found it, fell gaily into the ranks and went on with the 
tide. In due time we find him writing plays for his world, em- 
bracing its vanities and vices, taking to them kindly, kissing 
the hand of the rich, smirking and bowing and toadying his 
way from one thing to another—from call boy to actor and 
play writer and manager, and at last, (oh, wise old Machiavel! ) 
quietly and snugly beside his official pipe, with his praise money 
and the bays of poet-laureate, resting jauntily on his head! 
And there was Mr. Pope and a host of others waiting in the 
ante-room, while Colley Cibber, the play-writer and profligate , 
the brazen little upstart comes in by a side entrance,—and lo! 
the world and the discomfited poets open their eyes wide, when 
the doors are flung aside and C. C. proclaimed poet-laureate of 
the kingdom? But, may it-please you, it is not intended that 
this sketch, so necessarily imperfect, shall be a life of this poor 
man. We may regard him simply as a reflection of his times, 
the type of a class and 4s such the exponent of a principle— 
perhaps there may be then the haec fabula docet at the end. 
For I question if there be a more attractive way of becoming 
acquainted with the spirit of a particular age than by a pcrusal 
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of the lives of those who have figured largely in it. The life 
of the individual is in a large degree like the life of a communi- 
ty ; and as we may study the one more closely so we may gain 
a closer insight into particular phases of the other. The man 
and his times have a curious reciprocal influence the one upon 
the other. Here we get the reformer ; and here active or pas- 
sive the sycophant and the truckler. The one belongs rather 
to the future and to posterity; the other to his day and gene- 
ration only. Again, in general, the men that come down to us 
from a past age are the best it furnished, but it by no means 
follows they are the best exponents of Tts actual life—the 
Everyday of those days. We take Cibber asa type of the 
everyday order, and arm-in-arm with him we might go about 
among realities and follies, and corruption and license which 
belong to and mark the history of his time and class. In him 
we find a man of and for his day—a true index to its tastes 
from court to people. Born in the third year of Charles II. 
he lived through the reigns of six successive sovereigns, and 
died three years before his last patron, George II., in 1757. 
His life included one of the most remarkable and triumphant 
eras in English history—the age of Walpole of Addison and 
Pope and Dryden, Hume and Johnson, of Newton, Locke and 
Swift—the days of the Beefsteak Club, the Nov&m Organum, . 
the splendid victories of Marlborough, the drawing-room glories 
of Chesterfield—the days of Folly, Genius, Satire and Sin. 
But our Polybius left us no record of the period so brilliant in 
English literary history—a long life, long in its changes and 
its glories, its disasters and its influence on the future—an ag- 
gregate of nearly ninety years of ill-directed genius and distem- 
pered folly. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the simile of 
the 





** Poor nlayer who struts his hour 
Upon the stage ;” 


and Touchstone’s Soliloquy has all the mournful cadence of a fu- 
neral march. I hnve never seen any account of the last hours of 
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Colley Cibber. They tell us, that Chesterfield died as he had 
lived—a gentleman, the old courtier with all his graces thick 
upon him. It reminds us of a-‘death at the toilet:’ and the 
closing scene in Hogarth’s memorable life-picture, the ‘ Marriage 
a la Mode,’ has a strange suggestiveness, a far-reaching analo- 
gy. It would be interesting indeed, and would enhance the 
moral, to know how Colley Cibber died; how the old actor 
smirked off into another world, leaving this without a friend to 
mourn him—how he cancelled his debt to nature with the sorry 
reckoning of a mis-spent life. I fancy there was something of 
tragedy in the las act of that long comedy: and, when the 
tide on which he drifted closed over him, the sun went down 
upon his memory forever! The hero of the “ Dunciad,” the 
poem has survived him. They skip him in books of authors 
and the Cyclopedias. He wrote a score of plays, a hundred 
epigrams, and the customary anthems to his royal patron. They 
play the former without the author’s name ; the rest have per- 
ished. His last work was an ‘Apology’ for his life, a history 
of the British stage, the record of tinsel and tawdry, with all 
the sickliness and suffocation of the crowded pit'and foot-lights. 
He was on familiar terms with the best men of his time, but no 
man’s friend. No one could deny him cleverness and even ge- 
nius, but, wien the play-write became the Laureate, the press 
bristled with epigrams ; all the world sneered, and he sat down 
quietly with the rest and wrote his lampoon against the royal 
poet. So lived and thrived and passed away the coxcomb, the 
driveller, the celebrity, the wit. Had he lived forty years ear- 
lier he might have preached and fought with Barebones, or in 
an age beyond his own, in later times have stood for a borough 
and intrigued for place. As it was, he felt the temper of his 
time and faded with it, leaving no impress, forgotten and un- 
mourned. There is a singular pathos in all this. The moral 
needs no interpreter. The spirit of the false Italian’s maxim 
is read—.he text complete. We hear again the sad old story 
of “ It might have been’’—the delusion vanishes. 


* Alas, poor Yorick !” 
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MAERORES. 


In this vain world how little do we know, 
Of the sorrows hid beneath its empty show, 
Of oppression’s iron tread, 
Or of suffering’s thorny bed. 
We calmly float adown life’s summer stream, 
And of what others suffer scarcely dream. 
Whispering soft while joys are rife, 
Ah! what a pleasant thing is life. 
But when tbe heavy tongue of time rings Woe, 
And all our hopes are driven to and fro, 
Oh! then how changed the sugamer scene, 
Winter’s snows for fields of vernal green, 
Memory’s Hails resound to niught save Echo's tread, 
And all the light’s and mffsic’s sweet are fled. 
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Could we but raise the veil which hovers o’er, 
The awful forms of woe, that ’neath it teem, 
Such change would seize our Spirit’s dream, 
As we could think of Pleasure nevermore, 
When civil war, the scourge of God has come, 
And unchained its furies on the land 
T’ enthrall a nation’s Liberty, 
And crush its victim, with an iron hand. 
Its deadly blast has swept the plain, 
And left its track in blood and flame, 
While orphan children cry for bread, 
But all unanSwered call. * * * 
3 

Or when o’ertaken hy the Storm-King’s b'ast, 
Upon an unknow rock-reef fiercely cast, 
The seaman bravely struggles for his life, 
And fighting hard in mortal strife, 
Against the awful demon of the sea, 
With one wild shriek of heart cords rent, 
Sinks down and down, to where the Peries be, 
'Mong the shells and weeds his burial tent, 

Or that sad tale of virtue fled, 

Which speaks a life of sin and shame, 

And radiant beauty sold to dust, 

While woman all is lost, except the name. 
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And oh there are such sorrows, all unknown, 

‘ As would make the blood run cold, to think upon, 
And dare we hope tor day, where it is best, 
Beneath the svd: there only can we rest! 





4. 7 
Full soon we learn how false a thing is man, 
How false is everything we see, 
And how often bitterly we feel the truth, 
When fondest hopes all shattered flee. 
Then our dearest friends, but faithless prove, 
Our truest love, no answering spirit meets, 
When she whom we bad hoped to win, 
With marbled coldness from our heart retreats, 
And a niche ouf lonely soul within 
Stands vacant :—all o’er hung with crape, 
And we sternly fold our armf$ to hide the loss, 
But the wrinkles gather thick upon our brow, 
And a shadow comes and takes that vacant niche, 
Before wh se weirdlike gaze, our spirit’s cow, 
Friends tell us we are looking fagged with care, 
That we o’erwork our frame, and need repose, 
Care nor toil expel not from our cheek the rose, 
Iv is that great sorrow deepening to Despair. ? 


Y 
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No. 2. 


Without the usual formalities of an introduction, we will 
state that the different classes of students who daily pay their 
vows to our Alma Mater, may be summed up in the following: 

I. Those of talent and industry. , 

II. Talent without industry. 

III. Industry without talent. 


Ny are ee reer 


‘4 
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There is said to be in some vicinities an additional class, who 
possess neither talent nor industry, but our college pride, for 
which we axe so notorious, would suggest that they seldom find 
an entrance here. Be this, however, as it may, we will for the 
present confine ourselves to the order we have laid down. 

As to the first mentioned class, however inconsistent it may 
appear with what follows, at all times and in all places they 
command your respect and receive your admiration. Fancy 
would clothe them in a garb of external beauty, would see in 
them the tall, manly form, the commanding brow, but not so 
says reality. It is a lamentable fact, but none the less true, 
that nature often clothes talent in most ungainly forms. Igno- 
rant of this fundamental principle as they are, it is interesting 
to see the unsophisticated newies looking across the campus for 
what they call the “ smart fellers.”” They generally fall into 
the ludicrous mistakes of selecting the direct counterparts, the 
individuals who wear the laurels of first—only ‘at the other end. 
Lest those who have recently favored us with their presence 
should fall into a like error, we will say a word for their benefit. 
You are supposed to be in search of what you would call a tal- 
ented individual. Among those who are hastening to the reei- 
tation-room at the summons of the bell, notice some little runt, 
or an attenuated rail in human flesh ; his gait bearing a‘strong 
resemblance to that of the gosling, and in direct violation of all 
the laws of gravity; his clothes thrown with a careless toss 
wherever they happen to strike. You intuitively set that man 
down as a backwoodsman, but when you come to inquire you 
find that he is one of “The First Honor” men, and from the 
impressions thus early received we will warrant that that exalted 
position will never after be an object of emulation. For an am- 
bition of this nature, the above is a sure and unfailing antidote. 

If you descend into a gold mine of California, Australia or 
Pike’s Peak, you will find upon your entrance a very fine white 
sand, apparently glittering with a surplus of the coveted metal, 
but when you examine you find it worthless. Passing still far- 
ther on you meet with a dark quality of mud, and you say there 
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is certainly no gold there, but once carefully examine the ma- 
‘ terial so repulsive to your finer sensibilities, and you find it’s 
the very identical spot where the metal loves t@ hide itself. 
Follow the same principle in the Colloge mine. You are search- 
ing for the gold of intellect ; don’t select the handsome features, 
the commanding form, but take the most tingainly man in the 
crowd, and, nine cases out of ten, you have the one you seek. 

As to the second class, those of talent without industry, 
they are, in short, a collection of suicidists. Each one has 
taken that intellectual man of his, laid his head on the block 
and maliciously severed it from its body with the two-edged 
sword of idleness. The only idea they have left, which is busily 
employed in performing the sexton’s work of covering the in- 
terred talent, is “‘ How to pass away the time.” The different 
modes in which they go about this stupendous undertaking are 
at once novel and instructive. We will mention but one which 
is perhaps the most prevalent. We refer to a method of so- 
called miscellaneous reading. A library of five thousand vol- 
umes, perhaps, is read through during their College course with 
the only perceptible result of a mind, instead of the carefully 
arranged receptacle, systematically developed and prepared for 
the reception of truth, full, like a little boy’s first pocket in his 
pantaloons, of everything—except what is valuable. 

It remains for us to allude briefly to the third or last class. 
The principal fact in this connection is that, unexpected as it 
may seem, these are the happiest mortals in the whole collec- 
tion; they know in their own conscience that they have faith- 
fully improved the talents committed to their charge, and they 
are right, for they have comparatively none. They do their 
duty, scorn inactivity and sloth, and idleness is to them a thing 
unknown. d P 

The ant is one of the most insignificant beings in the 
whole animal kingdom, and yet upon examination, we find 
that by this little creature a structure is commenced, formed 
and completed, which rivals in ingenuity and skill the efforts 
of the mogt aecomplished architect. By its persevering indus- 
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try it has been known to construct a miniature city, its avenues 
winding hither and thither, dwellings lining them on either 
side, and as the most enthusiastic of naturalists tell us, their 
metropolis completed, each one enters upon his separate trade. 
It is but the insignificant ant that produced this wonderful 
piece of mechanism ; possessed of inferior power the little crea- 
ture has been actuated by an untiring industry which has kept 
him steadily at his labors until his work is acomplished and his 
city built. 

Or, go to the isles of the sea which extend many of them for 
miles over its watery depths. Grand as these stern and rock- 
bound sentinels of the deep appear, science tells us that ages 
since a single polyp, the most imperfect specimen of organic 
life, began there its work. Down on the bottom of the sea he 
began the construction of his coral rock, he continued to labor 
and as his descendants multiplied about him they too joined 
hands in the enterprise, and an unceasing industry which has 
kept them at work for years has produced this vast and majes- 
tic structure, which no human effort could have accomplished, 
of an island in the midst of the sea-—it was a polyp that effected 
this. 

So it is with the class now in question. They are bui ants 
and polyps in the intellectual world, but they, with the weak- 
ness, have inherited the industry, of both, and often accomplish 
a most important work. They are clipper ships on the ocean 
of life ; they will not compare in speed with the majectic steam- 
ers, but they sail slowly and safely along, and are never in 
danger of bursting their boilers. 
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SERENADE. 





Sleep on! sweet lady, sleep! 
’Mid cares forgot ; 
And soft! my harp, thy vigil keep, 
But wake her not! 
he sylphid voices of the night, ’ 
Shall breathe around her ringlets bright, 
Sweet dreams of ever dear deligkt— 
But still my harp, thy vigil keep, 
And still sleep on! sweet lady, sleep ! 


Sleep on! sweet lady, sleep! 
‘Mid glory bright ! 
The Moon her silent guard shall keep, 
In robes of light ; 
And on yon silver cloud shall rest, 
Full myriad forms in glory dresséd, 4 
To bear each burden from thy breast— 
Meanwhile the silent shadows creep, 
But still sleep on! sweet lady, sleep! 


Sleep on! sweet lady, sleep ! 
’Mid broken sighs ! 
The gentle zephyr soon shall sweep, 
From Paradise, 
And waft thy sighs beyond the seas ! 
While now amid these waving trees, 
olian strains float on the breeze, 
And mingling with their music deep, 
The fairies whisper: “ Lady! sleep!” 


Sleep on! sweet lady, sleep! 
Forget thy grief! 
Yon twink’ling orbs that silent sweep. 
Shall briag relief ; 
Their tiny tears in bright array, 
Are spark’ ling in the sportive ray— 
They weep thy sorrowing tears away ! 
And while for thee they love to weep — 
Sleep on! sleep on! sweet lady, sleep ! 


Sleep on! sweet lady, sleep ! 


‘Till rosy morn 
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Shall bid these stealthy shadows creep, 
Back to their bourne! 

Tl ardent Day in daz’ling white, 

Shall upward rise with calm delight, 

To chase the trooping shades of night— 

’Till rising sun shall blush to peep, 

Upon thy face—sleep ! lady, sleep! 


PROGRESS OF. CIVILIZATION. 

Progress, it has well been said, is a prevailing law of creation. 
Nothing is clearer than this, and nothing admits of more nume- 
rous illustrations from the living world around us. But leaving 
these to be traced out in ‘all their interesting details by the 
natural philosopher, we propose to inquire concerning the pro- 
gress which prevails in the world of social action. And, in the 
first place, what do we mean by progress? what indeed but the 
development of certain innate powers or capabilities which were, 
perhaps, previously dormant, or, at least, exerting their fune- 
tions but feebly ?- If then this be the differentia of progress, 
we may continue to ask, what is its nature and what its extent? 
From what has been already said we should at once pronounce 
that its nature is to improve and advance to a higker standard 
everything which comes within the bounds of its influence. As 
to the extent of this advancement, since all things here are 
normally in a state of imperfection, and since progress is also 
shown by universal experience to be the normal state of nearly 
all created things, and since it tends to advance them toa high. 
er standard, it follows that progress may continue to exist so 
long as they remain in this imperfection, i. e. so long as it has 
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anything more to do to bring them to perfection. Now whethér 
progress ever will actually advance so far as to render all things 
perfect is another question which, however important, it is not 
at present necessary for us to discuss. We merely propose to 
trace some of the footsteps of progress when developing the 
latent powers of society into an advanced civilization. 


Thousands of years ago, before Greece had sung her arts, or 
Rome her warlike exploits, civilization flourished proudly in 
Egypt. low or when it arose we scarcely know, so far the 
mists of antiquity have veiled it; yet investigation assures us 
that for pomp, extent and durability, it still stands unsurpassed. 
Under the auspices of religion, the arts and sciences were eul- 
tivated to a degree of splendor that appears wonderfal when we 
consider the materials upon which they were founded. Theirs 
was pre-eminently the work of invention ; and though we cannot 
trace the first rude beginnings of their civilization, still it be- 
comes important as having afterwards planted the seeds of the 
Grecian. ; 

Soon after this the glory of the mother land passed away ; 
but her youthful daughter revived civilization under new auspi- 
ces, und with complete success. As in Egypt the massive was 
the object of pursuit, so in Greece the beautiful was embodied 
in all her works of art, science, and literature. She was, and 
is even now, the mistress and guide in all that pertains to the 
beautiful—in every branch that calls for a particularly artistic 
and sensitive soul. Nor did she lack in power—a power which 
seemed like that of Nature herself—combined with beauty and 
in repose for the most part, yet at times manifesting itself by 
no mistakakle tokens. Her people were not so remarkable for 
the depth of their researches into what was to them the sublime 
darkness of the inductive. sciences, though great progress was 
achieved even here. Their wild vagaries and gropings in the 
dark at least aroused the thinking principle in man, and led to 
those deep studies and patient researches that have at last met 
their reward in truth. In philosophy they advanced far—as is 
shown by the many finely wrought conceptions emanating from 
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the famed chicfs of their schools, whose delicate subtleties still 
attract the attentive study of some of our wisest men. Nor 
were they less renowned in arms—they subdued numerous 
hordes of undisciplined foes, who were unable to stay the ad- 
vancing march of civilization, or to quench the burning lamp 
of progress. Their government also was a great improvement 
upon the absolute monarchies of Persia and other preceding or 
coexisting states. Monarchy did not prevail among them to 
any very great extent—they were mostly divided into the aris- 
tocratic and democratic forms of government—Sparta may be 
considered the representative of the one—Athens of the other. 
From the number of their petty independent states, mutual 
jealousies were constantly rising, and they were thus often 
thrown together, so that their respective political leaders could, 
by comparison, detect and remedy the flaws in their own sys- 
tems of government. In this way a considerable degree of po- 
litical freedom was obtained. 

But a rival had arisen in the West; and soon her conquering 
eagles flew through the sunny vales of Greece, who became her 
instructor in all the branches there cultivated. ‘ Rome’s pro- 
vince was to spread Grecian civilization,” which before on ac~ 
count of the jealousies of those little independent states was 
mostly confined to Greece herself. Simple majesty was the 
quality most admired and pursued by Rome, it was seen alike 
in the heroic character of her early sons, in her arts, her vie- 
tories, and her government. Whereas the Greek was fickle, 
volatile, and enthusiastic—preferring loss of freedom to being 
deprived of his enjoyment in works of art—cast down by defeat 
and exultant in prosperity: the Roman was serious, quiet, and 
decided—esteeming liberty the greatest of goods, and bravery 
the greatest of virtues—moderate in victory, and unconquer- 
able by even the severest reverses. Such was Roman charac- 
ter, and it deeply stamped itself upon the prevalent civilization. 
It did not result in any great steps in art, literature, &c., for 
Greece had already advanced these to as much perfection as 

* could be reached by the unaided human mind—a revelation was 
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needed for further progress. But it did result in giving a firm 
and decided character to these products of mind—in clothing 
them with more power and majesty, and in promoting the effi- 
ciency of their influence by diffusing them over the wide area 
of the Roman Empire. Progress, then, was active in Rome— 
but though the distinguishing features of her civilization were 
formed under Roman modes of thought and action, still it, as a 
whole, was essentially Athenian. We need not therefore enu- 
merate the varied steps of Roman progress—suflice it to take a 
brief view of the two states in comparison. We find in Athens 
a rude democracy uniting all the powers of government in one 
body, and overawing her allies by force. In Rome a complicated 
system of laws and gradation of ranks, and a policy that bound 
distant nations, differing in manners, language, and religion, as 
closely together as Latium to Tuscany. But Roman excellence 
in literature was manifested in but a short period, while the 
Athenian shone for centuries with undiminished lustre. More- 
over Roman philosophy and poetry was an imitation of the 
Grecian—their models of history were found in Athens—while 
the fine arts were transported from thence at a time when they 
were degraded and sinking. ‘Nature was to the Greeks what 
they were to the Romans ’’—-the former had the work of explo- 
ration in the boundless field of knowledge, the latter were their 
followers and imitators. Hence Athens excelled in the depart- 
mont of elegant pursuits ; Rome in that of legislation. 

But Roman law and Roman valor could not stay the tide of 
advancing luxury and vice. The government now became a 
military despotism—the army, a band of mercenaries under re- 
laxed discipline—the law, a tool in the hands of their chief— 
and the nation, one whose vital principle had decayed. At 
this crisis Rome was assailed by numerous savage hordes whose 
bloody arms carried consternation wherever they were borne, 
These tribes were hardy, brave, and ferocious, in a state of 
natural liberty and great ignorance, which resulted in the gross- 
est superstition. After years of incapacity in her rulers, de- 
generacy in her people, and treachery in her mercanaries. - 
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Rome found herself at length overcome, and the Eternal. City 
taken. Soon after this the Roman name is stricken from the 
roll of nations, and the “kingdom of Italy” rises on its ruins. 
Then begins the interesting period of the Dark Ages—interest- 
ing we say ; for, as Lucretius expresses it, 
“ Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem : 


Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli.” 


The Vandals, Goths, Huns, Lombards, and others, had, like 
the ocean billows, come rolling in upon one another in rapid 
succession—these retreating, those pursuing. It might have 
been supposed that Roman civilization would have commtnica- 
ted itself to the conqueror’s, and coming in contact with their 
freedom, bravery, and virtue, have achieved new triumphs. But 
the event was otherwise—scarcely a ray from the light of civil- 
ization shone over these gloomy depths ; progress seemed for a 
time to have ceased, and ignorance to be triumphant. Even 
the Christian Church was now in a most corrupt state, devoted 
to superstition and the observance of mere external rites—her 
leaders assuming temporal power as popes, and a numerous 
body of clergy being formed independently of the Christian peo- 
ple themselves. 

Meanwhile when any tribe had conquered a hostile territory, 
it was usual for the chief to reward his followers by presenting 
them with portions of land—it being understood that they 
should, upon his demand, present themselves in arms, and pre- 
pared for war. His principal officers also divided land among 
their dependants with the same understanding, which was ne- 
cessary in order to secure themselves against the inroads of new 
invaders. Thus the Feudal System arose. This, though very 
well adapted for war, was defective in reference to the internal 
administration of affairs. Constant disputes arose between 
these powerful barons and their king, from whom they wrested 
important prerogatives, which left him but an empty title and 
nominal authority. At the same time the people were made 
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mere vassels, without rights or privileges entirely dependent on 
the nobles, who by their mutual jealousies, plunged society in 
anarchy. When Charlemagne arose, he attempted to dispel 
the barbarism of his subjects, to reduce the power of the barons, 
and to restore the people to some consideration. But his efforts 
at civilization were in vain--he soon died, and his dominions 
were sundered and grew into separate states, each retaining a 
common barbarism. 

But time rolled on and Chivalry arose. For in these constant 
scenes of war and rapine, the helpless were liable to injury ; 
and justice being unattainable from the feeble civil law, it 
depended upon the generous valor of individuals. Hence orders 
of knighthood were established whose members were bound to 
protect the defenceless, relieve the injured, and redress all 
grievances. In this way, honor, courtesy and justice became 
more developed, and an air of refinement was being insensibly 
diffused. Soon after this the Crusades commenced. These 
were the efforts of combined Europe, and truly showed that 
harmony produces the most energy in action—an idea well 
illustrated by Ovid, 

“ Scibicet ingeniis aliqua est concordia junctis 
Et servat studii f»edera quisque sui. 
Utque meis numeris tua dat facundia nervos, 
Sic venit a nobis in tua verba nitor.” 

But we need not repeat the familiar story of their rise and 
history—we would only advert to their effects upon progress. 
And, first, as seen in the distribution of power and property. 
In order to go to the war with becoming show, the barons were 
obliged to sell portions of their land; and their monarchs, prof- 
iting by the enthusiasm, thus annexed considerable territory to 
the crown. They also seized the opportunity to assume greater 
prerogatives and to render their dominions more tranquil. A 
second effect was on the manners of society. By a constant 
intercourse with the East for 200 years the prejudices of Europe 
were removed—new ideas arose and views expanded—and the 
result was a refinement and splendor entirely new. Besides, 
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they came in contact with Greek arts and manufactures, and a 
taste for literature also gradually arose, though not immediately 
manifested. A third effect was upon commerce. The Crusaders 
were transported to Palestine chiefly by slips, and obtained 
their military supplies mostly by commerce with these which 
followed them along the coast. Privileges were also granted 
them in the Asian cities, and valuable branches of commerce 
thus established. In due time many cities of Europe, becoming 
engaged in commercial intercourse, and thereby wealthy, re- 
belled against their lords, and obtained from them extensive 
immunities and charters. In the North they allied themselves 
for mutual security and defence, and were known as the Han- 
seatic League. They became the common medium of communi* 
cation between the different nations, and soon acquired civil 
liberty and political power. 

The fourteenth century fully illustrated the saying, “’Tis 
always darkest before the dawn,” for intellectual and moral 
darkness seemed then more sombre than ever. But near the 
beginning of the next century, learning revived under the guid- 
ance of Greek teachers ; and when the Greek empire had finally 
fallen, numbers of Greeks dispersed over Europe, teaching the 
arts and sciences and treasures of literature which had for ages 
been preserved in Constantinople as in a storehouse. The 
effects of this revival of learning were everywhere apparent— 
the spirit of inquiry and enterprise was rife, and invention lent 
its aid to advancing civilization. To this period is to be refer- 
red the discovery of the mariner’s compass, the invention of 
gunpowder, of the art of printing, and of turning linen into 
paper. It was now also that monarchy first succeeded in break- 
ing the power of the old Feudal System; and in establishing a 
crushing tyranny over its subjects. And as the church had not 
relaxed her grasp upon the consciences of men, this became an 
age of civil and religious despotism. 

But a change was at hand—the people could no longer be 
kept blindfolded—and the RerorMaTION came as a necessity. 
But we shall not attempt to discuss within eur brief limits a 
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subject which requires volumes, though we must briefly mention 
its effects. And first the Reformation succeeded in undermin- 
ing the lofty edifice of superstition, and in breaking the spirit- 
ual power of Rome which had so long held the people in thral- 
dom, Secondly, The Reformers ‘ asserted and vindicated the 
right of private judgment in religion?’ This soon spread to’all 
departments of investigation, and thus the emancipation of the 
human mind was effected. And thirdly, The Reformers were 
thus the friends of civil and religious liberty, and exerted a 
great and good influence upon the politics of Europe. To them 
we owe numerous improvements in legislation, literature,- the 
arts, and sciences, which have since advanced civilization 80 
rapidly. 

But during this time, as we said above, a despotic monarchy 
had reached its culmination, and‘a collision with the freedom of 
iniquiry then triumphant was inevitable. This was first seen in 
the Revolution which (1642) took place in England. For dur- 
ing the Reformation there, Henry VIII. had taken the lead, 
and divided between himself and the episcopacy the power of 
which they had deprived the people—and thus reform was less 
complete in England than on the continent. Besides a choice 
for political freedom had arisen, and for both reasons, “the 
Reformation reappeared under a more popular form.” The result 
of this Revolution was eventually in diminishing the powers of 
the king, enlarging those of the people, and in securing general 
political freedom and rapid progress in all the arts and sciences 
of civilized life. 

On the continent, however, the development of free inquiry 
and monarchy was slower, and it was longer before the collision 
came. But it finally did, and is known as the French Revolution. 
“Its history is written in blood ;” but like a storm it passed over 
and left a purified atmosphere. Since then the French mind 
has been quickened in its exertions, and has accomplished in 
years what it before failed: to do in centuries. Nor is the 
healthy reaction of her revolution confined to France alone,—a 
desire for liberty has been excited throughout Europe, which 
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has more than once made tyrants tremble. Hitherto attempts 
have been abortive ; but Hope still clings to present indications 
that Liberty is about to achieve a glorious triumph, and that 
the freedom of ITaty shall be but the first of an ever brighten- 
ing series. 

Such then has been, in brief, the progress of civilization as 
seen in different epochs of our world—such its expectations, its 
disappointments, and its triumphs. And thus it still continues 
to go on, advancing the highest good of our race, and drawing 
out in a wondrous way the capabilities of our nature—‘looking 
for and hastening unto the end and final consummation of all 


things.’ G. 
—-——_ P00 E28 ——- -—— 


THE WELSH ELEMENT IN AMERICA. 





Imitation is one of the characteristics of man; it may be 
considered as a component part of his intellectual structure. 
As one man influences another, so does one nation modify and 
influence another. Those noble principles so well developed 
in American liberty, slept for ages in chaotic elements, under 
other governments. The germs of all our great principles, 
came from the Old World, and their fruits are seen ripened and 
fostered in the New. They are the results of bloody contests 
carried on through successive ages. 

While yet Christianity was at its dawn, the flame of freedom 
was brightly burning in Wales, and has been transported here, 
where it burns in inextinguishable splendor, quickening each 
heart with patriotic zeal, and yet will blast every tyrant’s 
throne, and loosen every unlawful fetter. Even in the ancient 
Druidic institutions of that country, there were ample provis- 


ions for a just government, and for private and public liberty. 
10 
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Their works were fragrant with the celestial amaranths, and 
teeming with the infinite beauties of liberty ; and they scattered 
seed from which the whole world is destined to reap a glorious 
harvest. The nationality of Wales has passed away, but this 
spirit still remains, a preservative and solace to the descendants 
of a people, who so long breathed defiance to despotism. 

The Saxon and Norman settled among this people, grown 
numerous under the fostering care and civilizing influences of 
the Romans. Although much devoted to war, yet the spirit of 
the first people, passed into the second, modifying their govern- 
ment and character. 

The Saxons had no literature, yet the spirit of the “ Welsh 
Muse,” breathing upon the glorious traditions of heroic ages, 
inspired the first literature of England, and assisted to bring 
about a reformation among the conquerors. The result is ap- 
parent in the genius displayed in English and American litera- 
ture, particularly in their poetic gems, breathing the fire of the 
Bardic age and Cymbric temperament. | 

The liberties of a nation are not the work of a day, but the 


legacies of ages. The unfolding germ must long feed, ere it 


becomes materially developed. For many centuries had the 
Welsh struggled for national independence upontheir native hills, 
and every contest for human rights, whether successful or not, 
strengthened the cause of justice and liberty. ‘Switzerland had 
her Tell, Scotland her heroic Wallace ; Americi her immortal 
Washington, and Wales her Owen Glendower, who hurled back 
the disciplined armies of England. Death has claimed them 
all, but their principles remain, and their names are now the 
noblest recorded in the grand drama of history; their deeds 
live—a warning to despots that tyranny and injustice shall not 
always prevail ; that the love of liberty is grounded in the mo- 
ral constitution of man; that resistance to oppression is not re- 
bellion, but most righteous war. The Pilgrim fathers brought 
these elements of liberty with them across the blue ocean. At 
home, crushed to earth by the despotism of England, here, they 
gathered strength and inspiration from the very terrors of the 
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storms. Eighty-four years since, the foundation of a popular 
government was laid, and the superstructure cemented with 
blood. In that glorious struggle, the idea of the right of a peo- 
ple to manage their own affairs triumphed ; despotism every- 
where trembled; hope and light illumined nations, groaning in 
bondage and political darkness. 

The consummation of this principle of liberty has not yet 

* come— 


“ Millions of souls shall feel its power, 
And bear it down to millions more.” 


The motto of the Welsh nation is “ Y gwir yn erbyn y byd” 
— Truth against the world.” This was the grand principle 
which ever guided them. Though taxed and abused for the 
support of a “State church” they still maintained their own, 
making the noblest sacrifices for it. They have ever been 
foremost in the battle for religious liberty. The full develop- 
ment of this would far surpass all that is related of the heroes 
and deities of the Valhalla. Roger Williams brought this prin- 
ciple with him from Wales, and planted it in an infant land. 

Washington won for his country a political existence, but 
Williams won for her the glorious privilege of liberty of con- 
science ; tore asunder the shackles with which priestcraft had 
bound religion ; asserted the right of men to freedom in thought; 
established the truth, that we are accountable to God alone for 
our religious faith; and that neither priest, nor church, nor 
state, possesses any right to interfere; a truth which though 
first expounded amid bleak winters and savage tribes, has be- 
come a principle which mighty nations guard. 

There are some who blame the Welsh for cherishing their 
ancient language, but it is a language endeared to them by 
thousands of glorious and tender associations. It has afforded 
them consolation in private adversity, comfort in political mis- 
fortunes, occupation in retirement, and amusement in exile. 
In it, did their fathers, on their native hills, utter the thoughts 
and hopes of liberty, and animate each other in their contests 
for independence. Its sound was the first which they heard in 
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infancy, in its tones they lisped the prayers of childhood, and 
received the pious teachings of a mother, the counsels of in- 
structors, and the precepts of truth and virtue. While that 
language is preserved, they still live as a nation, though con- 
quest has destroyed their independence. 

Exile has separated many of them from ancestral territories, 
yet as long as they are bound together by the link of a common 
language, they can never, never perish as a people. 

Their principles have prepared them to become good citizens 
of this country, and if their language must perish in this vast 
amalgamation, they are prepared to cluster around the Consti- 
tution, in the central shrine of the most magnificent temple of 
the Republic. They are prepared to assist in keeping in eternal 
bloom the laurels of ’76, so that they shall perish only 


“ When wrapped in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below.” 





THE LONG, LONG WEARY DAY. 


’Twas at the hour of sweet twilight, 
When all around was still and calm ; 
The sighing breeze of the coming night, 
Was breathing softly nature’s psalm. 
Old Sol had closed his flick’ring ray, 
And had his reins to Luna given, 

Who sat majestic in her sway, 

Proud Empress of the realms of heaven. 


The stars like diamonds shone serene, 
From out the broad expanded sky, 
And not a floating cloud was seen, 
To blot its boundless canopy. 





The Long, Long Weary Day. 





It was an hour when thoughts delight 
To roam unchecked, to days gone by, 
And open once more to the sight, 
The treasures of fond memory. 


Along a woodland path I sought 

In solitude my lonely way, 

Wrapped in a mystery of thought, 
Wreathed in the shades of parting day. 

I heard a gentle, silvery voice, 

Float softly through the lea fy trees, 
Which made the very woods rejoice, 
And poured soft sweetness in the breeze. 


I stopped to catch the gentle air 

Which crept so softly in my ear, 

It was the voice of a maiden fair, 

Mixed with the notes of a sweet guitar ; 

Like the murm’ring of a quiet stream, 

Stole accents of a beautiful lay, 

And like sweet thoughts of a pleasant dream, 
Lingered words of the “ Long, long weary day.” 


* # *#£ *# &£ &# &© & & 


Down in a quiet, shady vale, 

Where fancy loves to ever dwell ; 

Where blooming flowrets scent the gale, 
Where lovers choose their tales to tell. 

I saw a little cottage home, 

Half hidden by the shades of night, 

And a maiden sat there all alone, 
Hymaing a song from her window’s height. 


Her thoughts were wand’ring far away, 
Into a foreign land unknown, 

Her heart was buried ’neath the clay, 
Where slept her lover all alone. 

She thought not of the coming morrow, 

To realize a fleeting pleasure, 

For hope had filled her heart with sorrow, 
And death had seized her lifelong treasure. 


Her fairy face seemed pale and calm, 
Though pangs of severed love lurked there, 
Her lay seemed as a sweet’ning balm, 

To heal the wound of sad despair. 
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Like worms, which in a beauteous rose, 
id Steal forth unseen its tints away, 

So weeds of sorrow, in repose, 

Stole in her breast, to ever stay. 


* * *# *# © & &£ & & 


I left her weeping there, still, still alone, 

With tearful eyes upraised to God and heaven, 
And far away her sweet yet saddening tone 
Swam softly on the sighing breath of even. 

I left her there, and never since have seen 

The beauteous maid whe sung that touching lay ; 
But, oh! fond memory oft recalls the scene, 

And whispers softly, “Long, long weary day.” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales has come to our regions, and ‘ere this 
reaches our readers, will have gone. The Duke of New Castle 
has slept his last sleep, on our shores—for a time at least. The 
Prince himself; Hinchenbrooke, Major Teasdale, and others of 
the royal suite, lovers of the Terpsichorean art, have danced 
their last dance with the fair sex of America. The royal ar- 
mament, ship officers, crews, Prince, suite and lackeys, have all 
gone, and America is left alone once more in her glory. Once 
more, we say, for it is but a few short months ago, that Tommy 
and his Japanese brethren, after having received almost as lib- 
eral a share of our huzzas and fireworks, as the Prince of Wales 
himself, left us to relapse into our usual sobriety and quietness, 
from which only great occasions and great objects have the 
power of stirring us. 

The visit of the heir apparent of the British crown, is one of 
those great occasions, and it is but natural, for one knowing our 
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constitutional failing, to expect that we would go off into a par- 
oxysm of pyrotechnics and enthusiasm. However, the occasion 
has gone, and now that we have come back to our sober senses, 
(all but the female part of us, who will, of course, as in duty 
bound, feel agitated, whenever H. R. H.’s name is mentioned,) 
it may not perhaps be amiss to take a retrospective view of 
some of the incidents of his visit. And first, it must be re- 
marked, that considering the excited political state of the coun- 
try, the circumstances under which the Prince visited it, and his 
own peculiar antecedents, (ifa boy of nineteen can be said to have 
such;) that his universal popularity, politically considered, is 
unaccountable. Asa scion of Royalty, a great grand-some- 
thing, of that gout-afflicted old gentleman, George the Third, it 
would not be supposed that he would have been acceptable to 
our Democracy, especially too as the country which he was re- 
presenting was known to be strongly opposed in her predilec- 
tidns to negro slavery ; while as a double-dyed foreigner, being 
the joint production of Germany and England, it could hardly 
have been expected that the knights of the Dark Lanterns 
would have looked on him with kindly eyes. And to the last 
of the three great parties, our Rail Splitting friends, it was 
feared mortal offence had been given, even before he had crossed 
the line, when he refused to hear an address from a select par- 
ty of the colored folks of Windsor. Nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing these great drawbacks to his success, we find him the eb- 
served of all observers ; the most popular of all that are popu- 
lar, even among politicians. 

Men of all parties, politicians of all shades and colors, vied 
with each other in attentions to him. Our venerable Public 
Functionary himself, did the hospitable in behalf of the whole 
Country in general and the Democratic party in particular ; 
and with his blandest smile and whitest cravat on, threw open 
for his reception, the doors of the White House, “that bourne 
from which no (political) traveller ever returns.” Fernando, 
renowned in song and story; as also in the New York Herald, 
in behalf of the great unwashed, uncombed, unterrified un-every- 
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thing, regular, unadulterated, simon-pure Squatter Sovereigns, 
opened the gates of New York in joyous welcome. 

Long John Wentworth, at Chicago, and Gov. Banks at Bos- 
ton, respectively did the honors forthe Republic and the K. N. 
camps. Seward, too, at Albany, paid his respects to Vietoria’s 
son. . . 

Everywhere, indeed by all parties alike, and especially by the 
politicians, Prince Albert was treated with that distinguished 
honor and attention, generally bestowed by that class with a 
discriminating taste, on Governors or Presidents elect, never 
on retiring ones. 

Free from such imputations in the present case, due credit 
must be given them all, for the hearty, and homelike reception 
accorded the Prince. 

It is well for the country that those who direct and shape her 
politics, should be the first to grect and welcome him, who if he 
lives, will be so intimately connected with our advancement, 
and it is well that he, conversing and associating with such men, 
should learn some little of our politics and politicians. 

However through the speeches and addresses made, and the 
public receptions given the Prince through our President, Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, and City Councils, are looked at by business 
men, politicians and matter-of-fact persons generally, in the 
light of their future good effects in the way of dollars and cents ; 
a large and highly influential part of the public, comprising 
the female sex, generally look at these matters in an entirely 
different light. 

They, philanthropically eschewing all regard for the vulgar 
consideration of dollars and cents, leaving such ignoble thoughts 
to their worser halves of the opposite sex, and considering all 
demonstrations made as but just and due to the position of the 
royal visitor, have all become confirmed Royalists. Some of 
them have seen, talked, and even danced with a real live Prince, 
son of Queen Vic., that best of Britain’s citizens. They have 
read Jenkins’, the immortal Jenkins’ account of what he eats 
and what he drinks, with tolerable complacency; but it has 
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been with a sort of exstatic feeling they have perused those 
lines wherein he tells what kind of dress H. R. H. appears in, 
and describes the features of his Royal countenance ; they have 
read of his nose, how that it is Roman, and though considering 
his ancestry, rather a phenomenon in nature, have religiously 
believed it. -They have read of his eyes, how that they were 
hazel, and they rejoiced ; and they grieved as they read that he 
was well developed in his manual and pedestal extremities, but 
excused him ;—he was a prince. Because he was a prince, and 
simply for that reason, they admire and love him. 

Does any one suppose for a minute, that any other cause 
than that of actual bona fide Prince presence could have _in- 
duced the ladies to crowd the streets and thoroughfares of our 
cities, as they did Chestnut and Broadway at such imminent 
risk of their crinoline? Does any one suppose that any other 
cause than a Prince, could have induced the lady inmates of 
one of our most fashionable hotels, too, after frightening the 
poor little Prince from the balcony back into his room, be 
guilty of the horrid vulgarism of peering into the windows 
through which his highness passed? Eagerly, too eagerly, in- 
deed, did they this, forgetful alike that crinoline when crowded 
will stick out somewhere, and that a gaping crowd of astounded, 
horror-stricken sovereigns stood below. Yet such was the case, 
and not even the cries of shame from the lusty lungs of the 
above mentioned sovereigns could drive them back. No, he 
was a Prince, and they were determined to see him. 

But to sum up all in one all conclusive question,—is there 
any cause supposable in all this mundane sphere, which could 
have created such a universal excitement in female circles ? 
Is there anything which could have so stirred up and developed 
that most interesting of all female feeling, that true standard 
by which to judge of their character—curiosity ? No ; there is 
none. The cause was a great one, and we will hold them all 
excused for any little wrongs they may have, through it, com- 
mitted against etiquette, or any little breach of decorum they 
may have been guilty of, because a Prince was in question. 

12 
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We excuse them for al] those idle dreams of him, in which so 
many indulged. And now that he is gone, now that to them 
he is no more, we offer the fair sex our sincere and heartfelt 
condolence—nay, even more ; we would, reminding them of the 
old adage,—there are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught, give them the assurance, that though the Prince of 
Wales is gone, there are those left able to fill and willing to 
take his place in their affections. In Nassau there are three 
hundred Princes, sons of the sovereigns of the country, some 
ninety of whom are heir apparents, going forth to their king- 
doms on the thirtieth of June next, and these last we know 
are, on fair opportunities being given them, able and willing, 
nay, even anxious, to fill the gap in their affections which 
Albert Edward’s departure has occasioned; they are anxious to 
choose Queens for their kingdoms. Cheer up then, you of the 
fair sex, be not of sad heart, for though the Prince of Wales 
has left you, the Princes of Nassau are with you still. Peace 
then to our royal visitor. May favoring winds and clear sky 
attend him over to merry England, and if ever in God’s provi- 
dence he be called upon to rule over that great land, may he 
ever throughout his reign kindly remember the generous and 
hearty welcome given him, when but a boy, in America. May 
its remembrance be another of the strong ties which bind 
America and Britain together. 





‘arnt. 
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Evxitor’s Sable. 


By reverting to, and carefully pursuimg the preceding pages, it will be 
readily perceived that we have completed our labors; and it is not without 
fear and trembling, that we now present to the critics of Nassau Hall, the 
October number of the Nassau Lit. 

It is but natural that we should feel rather nervous in regard to the steed, 
which our brother charioteer has just relinquished into our unskillful hands ; 
more especially after that estimable pamphlet-—The Sophomore Rake has 
forewarned our readers. 

We will not pretend to entertain you with “a feast of reason and flow of 
soul,’’ not being an experienced “ caterer to the public taste ;” nor shall we 
imitate our Yankee friend, the September editor, and publish a second 
number of the Yankee Notions, for we don’t claim to be funny. And if you 
discover anything worthy of deep meditation ; don’t expose us, for we declare 
that nothing was farther from our intentions, than to perpetrate such a thing. 

It is but true that we modest individuals have reached that acme of College 
dignity—Seniority. 

From this height, it is with a grim smile, that we take a retrospective glance 
at the road we have been jogging along for three years. What glances of 
sunshine, what dark shadows do we see? 

We were a brave Fresh class; we held meetings; yes, at midnight, there 

“Came forth from every rock and glen, 

From every hill and shady fen, 

The stalwart noble Freshmen ! 

With wavering pinions—trumpet peal, 

With fiery hearts and burning zeal, 

Moved forward like a wall of steel ;” 
And passed resolutions on three members of our class. Yes, these three 
members had the impudence to exercise influence, and we passed resolutions 
on them. 

The gallant fellows brought all their Logic and Rhetoric to bear on us, and 
made an eloquent defence before the bar of indignunt Freshmen, but we pass- 
ed the resolutions. They couldn’t gum us any longer. We wish we had 
those resolutions to publish; they would undoubtedly bring a broad grin on 
the faces of our dignified Seniors. 
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But those days of folly are goue glimmering. In those days our highest 
ambition was to hold meetings, to ring the bell, and make fires. We then 
looked forward to the time of graduation as something imaginable, and as a 
time of pure delight. But now we have almost realized the season when we 
shall put off the mimic weapons of childhood, and shall robe ourselves in 
Herculean armor, for manly strife. 

How quickly have the years passed by, and how pleasantly—although our 
worthy President, takes up the idea about semi-annually, that we are in bad 
health, that our brains have been overtaxed, and that the pure air of some 
quiet country village would reinvigorate us, and prepare us for a renewal of 
our arduous duties. Belvidere has been all the rage for the past year or two, 
and is now a general resort for such invalids. In fact, it seem: a place after 
the Doctor’s own heart. It is there that the invalid can tear his thoughts 
from his books, and engage in rural sports ; such asrunning up and down hill, 
jumping from crag to crag, driving up the cows in the evening, and playing 
marbles with the Dominie. But we have not as good an opinion of this place 
as the Doctor seems to have, In the days of yore, that is, three or four years 
ago, and before Belvidere was discovered, only two weeks or three at the far- 
therest, were thouglt necessary for the re-establishment of health. But now, 
under the protecting care of the Sage of Belvidere, five months are thought 
necessary. And we have known some, who even after a five month residence 
with the Dominie, have been thought by the Faculty, not sufficiently restored 
to resume their studies, and a neat, quiet Connecticut village has been chosen 
for them, where they are now being put through a course of training a la 
Heenan, viz: Rise at four. walk three miles to recite, pay a dollar for the 
privilege of being’ bored for an hour, run all the way back to be in readiness 
for breakfast, eat only a piece of light-bread, (cold), so that the mind may be 
in a proper state for two hours study, at eleven o’clock and at four the same 
process of walking, reciting and forking-over is gone through. After tea they 
are left to themselves to enjoy the evening over Greek, or with cigars, and 
cider, or the evaporation and condensation thereof. This rigid training will) 
in a few weeks, it is to be hoped, make them as strong and robust as the 
Faculty, in the kindness of their hearts, could desire. 

The decadence of the autumn] foliage doth remind us of the approximation 
of winter, or in «ther words the cold weather has driven from our pleasant 
eyening walks its usual array of beauty. It certainly gladdens the heart of 
the student, pa/e and weary, from poring over “transcendental nothings,” 
and “things never so litile.” to gaze on a sweet oval face, wreathed in bright 
smiles and circled with artificial flowers, or the light and graceful form, as 
they sweep through our shady avenues. But they are also gone glimmering. 

Hearing a few days since, that there was to bea “Kullered ” black Republi- 
can meeting in the woods below the College, we sént down our special report- 
er, but towards noon the sun came out so hot, and our reporter being about 
the centre of the crowd, was obliged to ho!d his nose with one hand, and was 
therefore unable to take down the eloquent »ddresses of the eminent speaker. 
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The meeting seemed to be a temperance one; but these individuals came 
to the conclusion, that although drunkenness was a very bad thing in its 
why, there was a greater evil than that, the great national evil—slavery. The 
meeting adjourned late in the afternoon, and at 9 o’clock, the streets of this 
quiet little village were crowded with ragged drunken negroes, and the night 
was made hideous with the insane howling of these wretched brutes. Peace - 
ful citizens who behaved very politely and gave the sidewalks to them, could 
possibly escape being knocked down. We would advise the town authoritie’ 
to ship the whole crew to Charleston, enrich the town, and rid themselves of 
@ curse. 

The votes for Presidential candidates have been taken in the Senior, Junior 
and Sophomore classes, and as far as we can ascertain, the election has re- 
sulted as follows: In the Senior Class, Breckinridge has a large plurality j 
Bell has a plurality in both the Junior and Sophomore classes. The Fresh 
have not yet ventured to vote; don’t know which ticket the Doctor votes; 
afraid that their opinion will clash with his, and the consequence—they will 
be sent home. Weare informed from an authentic source, that the Doctor 
will vote the fusion ticket, and we advise all the Fresh to do the same, or 
they may be sent off “ never to return.” 

It is to be hoped that the election which is so near, will result to the best 
interest of the whole country ; and as the interest of this, “ the only national 
College,” devends, in a great measure, upon the friendly intercourse of the 
States, we hope that the result may not tend to distract and divide them. . 
As the chances now stand, there is a probability that the Southern portion of 
our class can boast at the time of their graduation, of a foreign education. 

We claim a victory! for if our respected readers had any idea of the amount 
of resolution it required of us to refrain from inditing the praises of Brecken- 
ridge, they would, beyond a doubt, concede it to us. 

“Thus far our fortune keeps an onward course, 
And we are grac’d with wreaths of victory.” 

We now resign the editorial chair to our worthy successor, with the great- 

est pleasure imaginable. To classmates we present our thanks for the honor 
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Epiror’s TABLE, 











Ghe Hassan Literary Magieine, 


Is published by an Editorial Commiteé of the Senior Class, 
monthly, during term time. Each number will contain 48:pages 
of original matter. Connected with it are four prizes of $10 
each, for the best original essays, to be competed for by sub- 
scribers only. Their comparative merit will be decided by a 
Committee selected from the Faculty. 

TERMS, (invariably in advance,) $2.00 per YEAR. 

All communications should be addressed to the Nassau Lite- 
rary Magazine, Princeton, N. J. 


Cxchanges. 





The following exchanges have been received: Harvard, Yale 
and Virginia University Magazines. The William’s Quarterly. 
The Kenyon Collegiate. Beloit College Monthly. Erskine 
Collegiate Recorder. The Printer. Western Churchman. 
Hall’s Journal of Health. Union College Magazine. 
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